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eee eee eny 
President's corner 
...Deborah Evans 


"Working with CCMA i 
ll One of the exciting prospects for this year is the chance to GFNC Committee ; 
"work with Chris Pitfield from the CCMA to help build up The low turn out at Jerringot brings me to the next issue— I 


l the EVC database which he and his team have how to fill our Committee positions for next year. n 

" established. There will be two main ways in which we can Although we have a number of people interested in i 

l assist. The first is by locating and collating our many general Committee positions, there still seems to be a 

i years' worth of flora and fauna lists to be entered into the lack of volunteers for the Club officer positions, l 
database. The second will be to work with Chris on particularly President and Vice-President. As we have ‘ 

i surveying areas (particularly on private property) where been without a Vice-President for some time, the situation | 
the database is noticeably deficient. Anybody who can is now especially grim. Many of the current officers have 


i contribute archival records should contact Bruce Lindsay. done their job, and/or one of the others, more than once | 
X over the years, and are understandably ready for a break. « 
į New Club Member I 
. Speaking of Bruce, we are delighted to welcome Xavier We also need to keep up a good supply of volunteers for 


| Lindsay who arrived rapidly, if a little late, on Monday a number of tasks that do not necessarily need to be done | 
» 26th. Shirley and Xavier are both doing well, but Bruce is by Committee members. These include: representing the * 
| complaining of sleep deprivation! Club on various committees, maintaining our special I 
i interest groups, looking after our equipment and our 

I Clean Up Australia Day library, setting up at meetings, helping with the mailing of | 
"I've just pulled off my gumboots after stomping nervously the Naturalist, preparing displays and staffing our stand at | 
ll through the long grass at Jerringot to try to take activities such as Angair, assisting the conservation sub- l 
" advantage of the low water levels to clean up some of committee with researching issues and drafting letters, l 


l those normally hard to reach areas. With the postponed and various ‘backroom’ tasks such as indexing the i 
" Club canoe trip rescheduled today we had a smaller than Naturalist and continuing the work of scanning slides and I 


I Usual turnout of only 6 Club members by the time I left, photos to build up our digital library. The more volunteers , 
- plus 5 visitors and 20 guides and leaders from the Highton We have for these tasks, the less pressure there will be on , 
l Guide group. My thanks to all those volunteers and to the Committee members and officers. \ 
I Claire and Dennis Greenwell for again organising our | 
_ clean up—one of only two in Geelong listed on the official How can you help? . 
| website. I 


Tonight's speaker is ... 
...Geoff Beilby, and his topic is 'Uncommon Plants of the Western Otways' 


At the April meeting ... 
...the Annual General Meeting will be held, and photographs taken by early GFNC 
members will be shown. 


We welcome 
Miss Carli Rooke and Mr Stuart Reeve of Geelong West 
to the Club 


and wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC website The photograph on the front cover, by Dave King, is of an Inland Katydid 
Caedicia simplex. See his article on page 3. 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) 
so that they can be incorporated onto 
the site frequently. Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general 


meetings. 


The photograph on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, was taken at Bald 
Hills, Anglesea September 2006. 


Mailing roster 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 


e-mail address: The room will be open at 7.15 pm to 


gfnc@vicnet.net.au allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


March: David Flanagan 





This month 


hat a master of flight is the dragonfly. Highly 

manoeuvrable, it can change position, or direction faster 
than an eye-blink. Its wings, propelled by strong muscles, can 
operate independently of each other. Its eyes, made up of 
thousands of elements, can scan 360° and at the same time 
focus ahead on its prey. And all this comes with a slender, 
delicate looking, streamlined body and wings that appear so 
fragile that you wonder how they withstand the stresses of flight. 


Val brought this on. At first glance she thought it was a bird—this 
large dragonfly doing its thing in the backyard—its wing golden in 
the sunlight. It certainly was large with a wingspan of at least 

9 cm. No wonder they call the larger ones the birdwatchers’ 
insect. 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Now, thoroughly ‘got going’, | went to the diaries to chase up 
records of dragonflies. (How’s your diary going?) For better or 
worse, whether you like it or not, here's what | found... 


Newtown—the backyard! 

17-1-98 

42° today. From 7 pm onwards entertained by about 40 
dragonflies. Hot evenings seem to bring them out. 

25-19-98 

About 10.30 am stream of insects from north-east. Later saw 
same event 3 km away. Thought the majority were Hoverflies, 
with Caper White butterflies and two kinds of dragonflies. (My 
comment 23-2-07... Two species of dragonfly migrate to 
southern Australia using winds of tropical low-pressure systems. 
This movement could have been further south than usual.) 
23-1-99 

Small dragonfly, pale orange. Wings took on same colour in 
sunlight. Also 18-2-00, 28-11-00, 30-12-04. (Probably unusual 
sighting. Few this colour in Guide. Suspects—Eastern Pygmyfly, 
Wandering Percher.) 

2-3-00 

Hot day 38°. Many dragonflies as far as we could see over the 
neighbouring backyards. (Suspects—Tau Emerald, Australian 
Emerald.) 

28-11-00 

Hot days with a north wind seem to encourage insects to 
congregate in sheltered areas and it seems dragonflies take 
advantage of this. These are about 5 cm, with a head which is 
just about all eyes, a chest of yellow with black stripes, a long 
thin abdomen ringed black on yellow, with a black stripe running 
its length. (From description—Tau Emerald.) 


... Joe Hubbard 
20-2-03 


Overcast humid afternoon. Ants swarming—nuptial flights. Large 
dragonflies, at treetop level, continually flying through the swarm. 
7-2-05 

From a lavender bush put up many damselflies where they had 
been sheltering from the hot and blustery north wind. Dragonflies 
circling overhead. (Usually damselflies are small than 
dragonflies, eyes are set apart and at rest wings are closed over 
the body.) 


You Yangs—Barros Pit 13-2-00 

A lot of pale blue dragonflies. (This was an afterthought—tacked 
on to a bird list. This is intriguing. No, they weren't blue 
damselflies.) 


Geelong—Botanic Gardens 13-12-04 
Disturbed a great swarm of dragonflies from a couple of trees. 
(Remember this well—/I mean swarm!) 


To get you going... 

How about an outing, day or half-day, to the Brisbane Ranges. 
Remarkably, in spite of the drought, there are a few ‘wetlands’ 
remaining. You can check these out as well as marvelling at the 
regeneration of the bush and appreciating the restoration of 
infrastructure. 


Start at the Anakie Gorge Picnic Ground off Staughton Vale 
Road. At the creek crossing—waterholes. (Frogs calling 19-2-07) 
Take a short walk (20 min?) into the Gorge—you'll get the 
picture! Back to Geelong—Ballan Road, turn right into Switch 
Road and drive down to the picnic ground. Stop at elevated 
sections to ‘admire’ the view. From the picnic ground, short walk 
(10 minutes) ‘upstream’ to reservoir. Good waterholes 19-2-07! 
Don't forget the birds. From the picnic ground we saw four 
Wedge-tail Eagles circling above. Return to Geelong—Ballan 
Road, left back to Geelong or right to continue to Steiglitz via 
Butchers Road on the left. We drove a little way through Steiglitz 
and found Hut Road on the right (obscured signpost and exit!) 
and descended to 
the Crossing Picnic 
Ground (dry river) 
where we found 
flowering mistletoe, 
Yellow Gums in 
finery, and mating 
Vine Moths. A short 
walk over the bridge 
and up the hill along 
the fence line is 





Geelong via Steiglitz. | 
(Vicroads 77 F8) 


Climate change— 
destruction of 
habitat—pollution— 
ignorance—greed. 
Our world! Can we 
make a difference? 


Of course we can. If 
we want to! 


Cheers! 





Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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Acacia mearnsii 
Acacia melanoxylon 
Acacia paradoxa 
Acacia pycnantha 
Acacia stricta 
Acaena echinata 
Acaena novae-zelandiae 
Acetosella vulgaris* 
Allocasuarina verticillata 
Alternanthera denticulata 
Arthropodium strictum 
Asperula conferta 
Austrodanthonia caespitosa 
Austrodanthonia racemosa 
var. racemosa 
Austrostipa scabra 
Bossiaea prostrata 
Briza maxima* 
Burchardia umbellata 
Bursaria spinosa 
Caesia calliantha 
Calocephalus lacteus 
Carex sp. 
Carex tereticaulis 
Convolvulus erubescens 
Cynoglossum suaveolens 
Dianella admixta 
Dichelachne crinita 
Dichondra repens 
Drosera peltata ssp. auriculata 
Drosera peltata ssp. peltata? 
Einadia nutans ssp. nutans 
Eleocharis sphacelata 
Eryngium ovinum 
Eucalyptus camaldulensis 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Exocarpus cupressiformis 
Genista monspessulana* 
Gonocarpus tetragynus 
Goodenia ovata 


Plants found in Stewarts Road Reserve 


Black Wattle 
Blackwood 

Hedge Wattle 
Golden Wattle 

Hop Wattle 

Sheep’s Burr 
Bidgee-widgee 
Sheep Sorrel 
Drooping Sheoak 
Lesser Joyweed 
Chocolate Lily 
Common Woodruff 
Common Wallaby-grass 


Striped Wallaby-grass 
Rough Spear-grass 
Creeping Bossiaea 
Large Quaking-grass 
Milkmaids 

Sweet Bursaria 

Blue Grass-lily 

Milky Beauty Heads 
Sedge 

Poong’ ort 

Pink Bindweed 

Sweet Hound’s-tongue 
Black-anther Flax-lily 
Long-hair Plume-grass 
Kidney-weed 

Tall Sundew 

Pale Sundew 

Nodding Saltbush 


Haloragis heterophylla 
Helminthotheca echioides* 
Hemarthria uncinata 
Juncus sp. 

Lemna disperma 
Lepidosperma congestum 
Lepidosperma curtisiae 
Lepidosperma laterale 
Lomandra filiformis 
Lysiana exocarpi ssp. exocarpi 
Lythrum hyssopifolia 
Microlaena stipoides 
Microtis unifolia 
Muehlenbeckia adpressa 
Pennisetum clandestinum* 
Persicaria decipiens 
Pimelea humilis 

Plantago lanceolata* 

Poa poiformis 

Poa sieberiana 
Potamogeton tricarinatus 
Pseudognaphalium luteoalbum 
Schoenus apogon 
Tetragonia implexicoma 
Thelymitra sp. 

Themeda triandra 
Tricoryne elatior 
Triglochin procera 
Veronica gracilis 
Wahlenbergia luteola 


...Valda Dedman 


Variable Raspwort 
Bristly Ox-tongue 

Mat Grass 

Rush 

Common Duckweed 
Clustered Sword-sedge 
Little Sword-sedge 
Variable Sword-sedge 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Harlequin Mistletoe 
Small Loosestrife 
Weeping Grass 
Common Onion-orchid 
Climbing Lignum 
Kikuyu 

Slender Knotweed 
Common Rice-flower 
Ribwort 

Coast Tussock-grass 
Grey Tussock-grass 
Floating Pondweed 
Jersey Cudweed 
Common Bog-sedge 
Bower Spinach 

Sun Orchid 

Kangaroo Grass 
Yellow Rush Lily 
Common Water-ribbons 
Slender Speedwell 
Bronze Bluebell 


Tall Spike-sedge 
Blue Devil 

River Red Gum 
Manna Gum 
Cherry Ballart 
Montpellier Broom 
Common Raspwort 
Hop Goodenia 


Note: This plant list is of particular importance because of the pressures that will 
be applied to the area in the future. It is in the area covered by the Armstrong 
Creek Urban Growth Plan, a planned development of a new urban area involving 
a projected population of 54 000 over the next 25 years. In the plan the Stewarts 
Road Reserve is part of a linear corridor, along the Armstrong Creek, designated 
as ‘Biodiversity Corridor/Passive Parkland’, but will be close to houses and 
shopping centres. 





Getting to know SEANA and ANN 


he first field naturalists clubs 

association was formed in 1960. At 
that time there were many thriving 
naturalists clubs in western Victoria, and 
because of travel limitations, the 
association was confined to Western 
Victoria. Lesley and | attended the second 
meeting of the Western Victoria Field 
Naturalists Clubs Association (WVFNCA) 
at Halls Gap. The WVFNCA was a great 
success. It had a president and a 
secretary, who held office for two years 
and who formed the committee. It was 
they who sent out correspondence, 
attended to the association's conservation 
issues, arranged meetings and generally 
ran the association. 


Because of the success of the association, 
there were moves to form a Victoria-wide 
association. This was the Victorian Field 
Naturalists Clubs Association. Transport 
was easier than when the WVFNCA 
formed, so the distance between clubs 
was less important. This association had 
some non-Victorian Clubs. 
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Kingston Tours operated naturalists’ tours 
to inland Australia, and gave a percentage 
of the profit to the WVFNCA. The Club 
also published Cliff Beauglehole's plant 
lists. In his retirement, Cliff explored 
Victoria in detail, and produced a book for 
each of the Land Conservation Council 
Study Areas. The books gave the 
distribution of the plants within the study 
areas, and the conservation status of 
each. A high-quality map was included. 
Over the years, the WWFNCA 
accumulated significant funds which were 
used for conservation activities. However, 
the Western Victorian clubs began to go 
into decline, and some clubs closed. It 
became difficult to get office bearers, and 
harder to hold regular campouts, and it 
was decided to amalgamate the two 
associations. The funds were transferred 
to the VFNCA and this is available to 
clubs. Recently the money has been used 
to finance publications, and the money is 
repaid by the borrowing club. 


A third group in Victoria is the Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria (FNCV), which, 


..Ern Perkins 


despite its name, is essentially the Field 
Naturalists Club of Melbourne, and which 
now meets at Blackburn. There was 
constant confusion between FNCV and 
VFNCA, and the association decided to 
change its name to the South-eastern 
Australian Naturalists Association 
(SEANA). SEANA is administered by a 
committee of nine, each member holding 
office for three years. SEANA holds twice- 
yearly campouts, which might be bush 
camps, in a convention centre, or ina 
town, and participants find their own 
accommodation. The president is Helen 
Langley (Timboon FNC) and the secretary 
is John Gregurke (FNC of Ballarat). 


The Australia-wide group is the Australian 
Naturalists Network (ANN). The network 
was started by Dick Southcombe of the 
Geelong FNC. It holds regular get- 
togethers. The last was in the high country 
in January 2006, and the next will be at 
Darwin. The ANN is perhaps unique in that 
it does not have office-bearers. Apart from 


Continued next page... 


Inland Katydid Caedicia simplex, Tettigoniidae, Orthoptera 


Introduction 

The subject Katydid was collected 
accidentally, the writer experiencing 
something crawling up the back of his 
neck whilst at home (38°11’S 144°19’E) 
relaxing in an armchair. It probably had 
been disturbed whilst gardening just prior 
to the event. It was identified as a late 
instar nymph of the Inland Katydid 
Caedicia simplex and placed in a clear 
plastic specimen box in order to observe 
the subsequent growth and habit. The 
writer had gardened in the close vicinity of 
a Correa reflexa, so it was decided to try a 
sprig of Correa as a food source. The 
reaction to feeding was virtually 
instantaneous. Daily replacement of the 
vegetation showed relatively large sections 
of leaf consumed together with areas of 
leaf surface mining. 


After about a week the Katydid ceased 
feeding and appeared unwell. Upon 
inspection some 12 hours later it was 
found to be at the last stage of ecdysis 
(Gk. ecdysia, to strip) or moulting. The 
process involved the Katydid suspending 
itself upside down from the inside upper 
surface of the plastic box and proceeding 
to extract its body, legs and other 
appendages from its old skin referred, to 
as exuviae (L. exuere, to strip off). Having 
fully emerged, its new wings moist and 
crumpled, the Katydid attached itself to the 
side of the box to dry and pump up the 
wings. In the mean time the exuviae 
remained attached to the box. 


After a period of some 12 hours, 
inspection revealed an immaculate imago 
(L. imago, image), the perfect adult, Fig. 1. 
No sign of any of the exuviae could be 
seen. The answer had to be that the imago 
had, once fully recovered, devoured it 
probably as a source of vital protein. No 
feeding upon Correa took place for a 
number of hours, but once commenced 
proceeded vigorously. The two pairs of 
palps that constantly move over the food 
source sensing and guiding the mandibles 
govern the process of feeding. 


Description 

The nymph instars or stages and the 
imago are entirely bright green in colour 
and with a very leaf like silhouette that 
affords them a high degree of camouflage. 
The head is prognathous, i.e. mouthparts 
projecting downwards. Eyes, having a 
distinct red colouration, are place high and 
forward on the head, no ocelli are present. 
As stated above, the palps control the 
feeding, the longer maxillary palps 
precede the mandibles whilst the labial 
palps trail, each stimulated chemotactically 
is constantly vibrating over the food source 
sensing size, suitability and quality, 
(Chapman 1975). 


The antennae are exceptionally long, 
exceeding the entire length of their owner 
who uses them to obtain information 
regarding the immediate environment, this 
including temperature demonstrated by the 
antennae searching toward one's finger 
whilst holding the specimen box. The 
forewings, apart from the vivid green, 





Fig. 1. Inland Katydid, Caedicia simplex. 
Scale bar 10mm 





... continued from previous page 


campouts, the ANN publishes a club 
directory. So if you are travelling in Victoria 
or interstate, you can look up the meeting 
times, and attend meetings of other clubs. 
The directory is on the SEANA web site. 





oe onal 





Lesley and | have been going to campouts 
since 1962. It is a great way to learn about 
the natural history of Victoria, and see the 
special places known by the local 
naturalists. But the best part is meeting so 
many interesting people. 


....Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


provide perfect camouflage with the veins 
appearing like those of a leaf. In the 
nymph, wings are shorter than the body, 
but the imago wings extend well beyond 
the body rear end. 


Legs are typical of the Tettigoniidae, the 
first two pairs relatively short and the rear 
pair long with a substantially muscular 
femur for the purpose of leaping. All legs 
have three element tarsi, the ventral 
surfaces of which are like very smooth soft 
pads. This configuration obviously enables 
the Katydid to walk and remain upside 
down when negotiating smooth surfaces. 
Being passed through the mouth 
frequently cleans the tarsal pads. Of 
particular interest is the pair of forelegs, 
each tibia having two apertures 
diametrically apposed situated just below 
the knee, Fig. 2. These apertures lead to a 
pair of tympanum (ear drums). Having 
these ‘ears’ on each leg provides binaural 
input that enables the Katydid to detect the 
direction of a sound source, such as 
mating calls, (Bailey 1990). 


References 

Bailey, W.J. (1990) in The Tettigoniidae: 
biology,systematics and evolution, 
Ch.10, Crawford House Press, 
Bathhurst. 

Chapman, R.F. (1975) The Insects, 
Structure & Function, The English 
University Press, London. 


Note: Dave's photograph of this Katydid is 
on the front cover. 








Fig. 2. Foreleg tibia 
Scale bar 2mm. 





Illustrator: Dave King 


[Reproduced with permission from Castlemaine 
Naturalist February 2007.] 


Note: Geelong FNC is hosting the SEANA 
(pronounced 'seena' ) Autumn Campout at 
Forrest this month. The next ANN (pronounced 
‘ay en en’) is hosted by Darwin FNC in 2008. 
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Mammal report 


... [revor Pescott 


Mammal trapping 
Reedy Lake, Lower Barwon, 14—16 February 2007 


he mammal trapping at Reedy Lake-Lower Barwon ended 

abruptly when, on Friday morning, we found that two of our 
four cage traps had been stolen. It is possible that someone 
boating on the river on Thursday evening had seen the traps and 
mistaken their purpose, or had simply thought they would make 
good cat traps. Whatever the reason, we decided to cease 
trapping and removed the 23 small Elliotts and the remaining two 
cages. DSE Geelong, Parks Victoria and the Animal Ethics 
Committee have been notified of the theft. 


The Reedy Lake tussock-grass and Tangled Lignum flats along 
the Barwon River were burnt in a fierce fire early last year. The 
site is recovering but extensive areas of deeply scorched ground 
is exposed between remnant unburnt patches of vegetation and 


Location: 
Dates: 
Traps: 
Bait: 
Success: 


Observed: 
scats. 
Red Fox, old scats 
European Rabbit, several seen. 


the plant regeneration. We set 13 small Elliott traps across the 
mosaic burn, but the only catch was an Eastern Three-lined 
Skink. On the first night we set 10 small Elliotts along the river 
bank upstream and downstream of the lower breakwater. We 
caught two House Mice in the traps set in among unburnt 
tussock, Phalarus and lignum, but nothing in the burnt area 
nearby. These traps were moved a short distance upstream to a 
grove of River Red Gums with a dense understorey of Phalarus 
and fallen leaves for one night without success. 


Two cage traps were set among dense grass on the river-bank 
about 300m upstream of the breakwater, and two at the 
breakwater. We caught one Water Rat here. 


Reedy Lake, Lower Barwon at the lower breakwater. GPS 38.12.58; 144.24.42 
14—16 February 2007. 

23 small Elliotts and 4 cage traps; 54 trap-nights. 
peanut butter, honey, oatmeal and honey in the Elliotts, sardines in the cages. 
Water Rat Hydromys chrysogaster 

House Mouse Mus musculus 

Eastern Three-lined Skink Acritoscincus duperreyi 


1 caught 
2 caught 
1 caught 


Macropus sp., a partly burnt skeleton (no skull) possibly wallaby, part larger skull, possibly kangaroo, old 


An eel-fisherman on the river had several small Short-finned Eels and a large European Carp, and immediately downstream of the 
breakwater were several toadfish and a shoal of larger fish, possibly Australian Salmon. Large numbers of Blue-winged Parrots 


were seen. 





Mammal Atlas additions 


e now have over 2000 entries on the Mammal Atlas! There are, of course, large numbers of entries for some species such as 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo but there are some interesting patterns emerging from these multiple entries. So please keep 


sending in all sightings—none is insignificant, none unimportant. 


A selection from the latest reports are as follows, others are included in trapping reports: 


12.02.07 
04.01.07 


Platypus 1 
Agile Antechinus 2 


Buckley Falls-Queens Park, the first seen here for some time. 
Sheoaks, released from glass flagon in which there had been water. 


BAt 


One had drowned there the previous day, after which the water had 


been emptied. 
Common Wombat 29.12.06 
scats seen. 


Koala 


CPa 


Lerderderg Gorge, one animal observed where previously diggings, 


MHe 


Between 23.10.06—12.01.07, males had been heard 'roaring' at night 


on many occasions. On 12.01.07, female heard 'screaming'. Koalas 


are one of the noisiest of all Australian mammals. 

On the Great Ocean Road at night, very vulnerable to traffic. 
Steiglitz township at 1.45 am. 

West Geelong; electrocuted on powerlines. 

Belmont, flying along the Barwon River valley at dusk. 

Male with large antlers; Brisbane Ra., Loggers Tk off Lease Rd. 
Coopers Bridge, Steiglitz Road. Park rangers have reported 3 there. 


16.01.07 
25.01.07 
01.02.07 
24.01.07 
16.12.06 
20.01.07 


Koala 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 
Grey-headed Flying-fox 
Fallow Deer 

Deer sp. 


CPa 
TPe 
CPa 
HCa 
TPe 
TSc 
CPa 


Observers: BAt Bryant Attwood, CPa Cambria Parkinson, MHe Marilyn Hewish, TPe Trevor Pescott, HCa Heather Cameron, TSc 
Ton Schat. 





Brush-tailed Phascogale search 


...Melanie Costanzo, Trevor Pescott 


uring 2006 we received a number of reports of Brush-tailed Phascogales Phascogale tapoatafa from the Sheoaks-Steiglitz- 

Meredith area. In August we set six hair-funnels on brackets attached to trees at selected sites, but although we found hair in 
some of the them, identification of the species comcerned was inconclusive. In December, a note asking for sightings of Brush-tailed 
Phascogales (BTPs) was published in local newsletters, and the following were received: 
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10.04.05 a male found dead in a garden at Meredith lan Penna 


24.12.05 2 noted leaving the roof of a ‘bush shack’, East Road, Sheoaks Cathy McDonald 
02.05.06 1 seen at dusk, Whinray Road Meredith Colin Cook 
17.12.06 2 leaving roof, East Road, Sheoaks Cathy McDonald 
24.12.06 2 leaving roof, East Road, Sheoaks Cathy McDonald 
01.11.06 1 on Slate Quarry Road at 8.30 pm, Meredith Wendy Cook 
02.01.07 1 seen at dusk, Whinray Road, Meredith Colin Cook 
03.01.07 1 male killed by cat at 3.45 am, Meredith lan Penna 


Clearly, a population of Brush-tailed Phocogales (BTPs) exist on private property in the Meredith-Sheoaks-Steiglitz, but their status 
on public land, notably in the Brisbane Ranges, remained unknown. Previous trap-searches had proven inconclusive, although Mark 
Urquhart of Parks Victoria informed us that park rangers had seen them in several places, notably Native Youth Track and the 
Kangaroo-Little River Track areas. 


The BTP Working Group had expressed 
concern about the impact on populations by 
the 2006 bushfire. The group has been 
carrying out annual population studies at a 
number of sites around central and eastern 
Victoria, and they welcomed our offer to do 
similar trapping, but on a smaller scale, in an 
attempt to locate BTPs in the Brisbane Ranges 
National Park. Andrew Arnold of DSE Ballarat 
offered technical advice and Gordon TAFE 
provided 20 large Elliott traps for a preliminary 
survey between 5—10 February 2007. 


Ten traps were used along Native Youth Track 
between Hut Road and the creek, and 10 were 
deployed along Box Track south of Grahams 
Creek Road. Each trap was attached to 
wooden brackets nailed onto tree trunks at an 
average of 1.6 m above the ground, and the 
bait used was peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. The tree trunks were sprayed with 
honey-water, and the surrounding ground was 
also sprayed. The reason for this is that BTPs, 
although largely arboreal, move from tree to 
tree across the ground and will follow a scent One of the Brush-tailed Phascogales trapped in the Brisbane Ranges. 

trail. Photo: Melanie Costanzo 





The results of the trapping were as follows: 


06.02.07 Native Youth Track nil 
Box Track 1 female Agile Antechinus 
07.02.07 Native Youth Track nil 
Box Track nil 
08.02.07 Native Youth Track 2 female, 1 male Brush-tailed Phascogales 
Box Track 1 male Agile Antechinus 
09.02.07 Native Youth Track 1 female Brush-tailed Phascogale, 1 male Sugar Glider 
Box Track nil 
10.02.07 Native Youth Track 1 female Sugar Glider, 1 male Agile Antichinus 
Box Track nil 


We hope to be able to do a similar 10-trap search of the Kangaroo Track area in April, and we will notify details in the April Geelong 
Naturalist. 


Our thanks to Andrew Arnold of DSE, Mark Urquhart of Parks Victoria, Gordon TAFE for use of traps, Colin Cook of Friends of 
Brisbane Ranges National Park, and to everyone who provided information and support. 


Eco Book Group report 
...Lynne Clarke 


everal of us met at Lorraine Phelan’s place to discuss The In spite of this we appreciated his unfolding of the use and 
Still Burning Bush by Stephen Pyne on the last Tuesday in attempted control of fire over the centuries. He argues for 
January. controlled burning as developed during the 1930s in Australia 


and follows the politics of changes since. He aroused much 
We were unanimous in commenting that the author loves words, discussion among US—we all had vivid memories or stories to 
rather too much—we had all had to look some up, and some of tell. He put them into context for us. 
them were not to be found in any dictionary! 


[The Eco Book Group meets on the 5th Tuesday of the months in which 
that occurs. See p.16 for details of the next book to be discussed.] 
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Birds of the Geelong district 50-100 years ago 


yet Pescott compiled this talk on the history of birds 
and bird-watching in the Geelong region from a lifetime of 
research and personal experience. As he is one of the most 
knowledgeable and active naturalists and conservationists in 
Geelong, his insights are particularly valuable. He illustrated 
the talk with some of his wonderful bird photographs. 


He began his talk by describing the life of Charles Belcher, 
author of the famous book The Birds of the District of 
Geelong, Australia published in 1914. Belcher was born in 
Geelong in 1876. His mother died when he was five years old 
and he was brought up by friends and relatives in Melbourne. 
His schooling at Geelong Grammar School and Melbourne 
University, where he studied law, showed his considerable 
ability and he obtained top honours throughout. After 
graduating he moved to England, where he practised law but 
he found that he was not suited to private law practice. For 
several years, he moved between London, Melbourne and 
Geelong but his career did not progress. By 1912, his failures 
were pressing on his mind. He took his bird notebooks to the 
reading room at the British Museum and worked on The Birds 
of the District of Geelong, Australia, for three months. The 
book was published at Belcher's own expense by W.J. 
Griffiths books in Geelong. To illustrate Belcher's evocative 
writing, Trevor read out his recollections of finding his first 
Bush Stone-curlew eggs, seeing masses of Black Swans on 
Lake Connewarre, and collecting Goshawk eggs. Two birds 
were named after Belcher. In 1912, Gregory Mathews named 
the Slender-billed Prion Pachyptila belcheri from a specimen 
that Belcher collected from the beach at Torquay, and 
Belcher's name was also given to an African Barbet. 


.-Charles Belcher's book remains 
a delight and is a great insight into 
bird-watching at a time when the 
hobby was only just beginning in 
the Geelong region. ' 


Trevor made the point that Belcher wrote the book as a 
release from his disappointment over the failure of his law 
career, and it is a series of personal reminiscences and 
anecdotes, not a scientific work. Therefore, its use as a 
historical document on bird status and distribution at that time 
is limited. There are omissions and inaccuracies: for instance, 
Brolgas were omitted but they must have been present in the 
district, and there is an obvious misidentification of Blue- 
winged Parrots as Orange-bellied. In the early part of the 20th 
century, there were no bird field guides, and the collections in 
Australian museums were limited. Belcher sometimes sent 
bird skins to the British Museum for identification. Charles 
Belcher's book remains a delight and is a great insight into 
bird-watching at a time when the hobby was only just 
beginning in the Geelong region. In 1914, Belcher joined the 
British Colonial Service and served in Uganda, Zanzibar, 
Mombassa (in Kenya), Nyasaland (now Malawi), Cyprus, 
Trinidad and Tobago. He was awarded an MBE and OBE and 
was knighted in 1931. He produced several other books, 
including one on the birds of Nyasaland. These were more 
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...Dean Hewish 


technical and did not have the anecdotal quality of the 
Geelong book. 


Trevor then went on to describe his own early bird-watching 
experiences, which began in the late 1940s. He can't 
remember any particular trigger to his interest—it seemed to 
be innate. The first birds that Trevor remembers seriously 
noticing were Gang-gang Cockatoos in hawthorn hedges 
along the road to Queens Park bridge. There were two field 
guides available at that time: An Australian Bird Book by J.A. 
Leach and What Bird is That? by Neville Cayley. By modern 
standards they were fairly poor, but they were pioneering 
works of their day. In the early 1950s, Crosbie Morrison's 
radio program and Wildlife magazine encouraged Trevor to 
take a deeper interest in birds but the greatest influence was 
a column in the Geelong Advertiser by Percival John Wood, 
who wrote under the by-line of PUW (a column that was 
continued by Trevor). Percy Wood made his living by 
provisioning the ships that anchored in Corio Bay, but began 
writing about birds after he retired. He formed a close 
association with Warren Hitchcock at the Victorian Museum. 
Trevor showed some of the bird pictures that Percy Wood 
drew for his column. In the fashion of the time, they were very 
stylised. Part of the reason for this was that the birds were 
drawn from preserved skins and not from living birds. Trevor 
sometimes accompanied Percy when he gave talks to church 
groups. He always illustrated his talks using specimens from 
a bundle of skins he kept. Later, Percy created illustrations for 
his Advertiser articles by tracing the outlines in photographs 
given to him by others. Printing techniques at the time were 
unsophisticated and photographs with low contrast and fine 
detail did not reproduce well. Trevor showed some examples 
of these illustrations, including one taken from Eric Bound's 
photograph of a Red-capped Plover and its nest, and an 
adaptation of Cliff Tingate's picture of the 1946 nesting of 
Australian White Ibis on Reedy Lake, the first recorded in the 
area. 


At that time, Percy Wood, Duncan Mackenzie, Tom Fletcher, 
Rob Mackenzie and Trevor formed the core of the Geelong 
bird-watching community. One of their projects was counting 
Silver Gulls. This may seem strange, but at that time they 
were not common in the Geelong region. In the mid 1950s, an 
extended bout of wet weather flooded Lake Corangamite and 
other Western District lakes and Silver Gulls congregated to 
breed on Rocky Island. They were forced to move to the 
coast, eventually colonising places like Mud Islands and 
Moolap Saltworks, and they are now considered to be a pest, 
displacing locally breeding terns. 


Apart from Silver Gull counts, the first regular bird counts in 
Geelong were the World Bird Day counts held on 25 August 
each year. This was a precursor to the current BOCA 
Challenge Bird Count. The lists from these counts have been 
archived by the Bird Observers Club of Australia and the data 
are still being analysed and published. During this period, 
Percy Wood discovered the first Kelp Gull in Victoria at Point 
Henry. In 1952 Percy Wood and Warren Hitchcock collected 
the first soecimen of the Pectoral Sandpiper from Victoria at 
Racecourse Swamp, now Sparrovale Farm near Marshall. He 
also found the first recorded Brolga's nest in the district, on a 
flooded swamp near the Anakie Road in 1955—1956. 


Trevor's association with the You Yangs began in the early 
1950s. There he met some students from Geelong Grammar 
School, John Gittins and Alistair Trail, who had become bird- 
watchers in the tradition of the school, encouraged by 
teachers Rolf Baldwin and John Ponder. They camped 
regularly at Wooloomanata west of the You Yangs, where 
they photographed White-winged Trillers and Bassian 
Thrushes. The thrushes appear to be gone from the area 
now, since the dense pine plantation where they nested was 
cleared in the 1970s. Other favourite birding places at the 
time were the extensive wetlands in the area of Balyang 
Sanctuary, then called Fyans Swamp. Belcher had previously 
recorded such birds as Plumed Whistling-Duck from this 
wetland and Trevor remembers frequently recording Latham's 
Snipe and nesting grebes there. Trevor's involvement in the 
push to have the area proclaimed a sanctuary began his 
eminent career of fighting for conservation in Geelong. 


Trevor became an avid bird photographer at about this time. 
His photograph equipment was very basic by modern 
standards. In the 1950s colour transparency film, electronic 
flashes and telephoto lenses were not available. 
Photographing nests entailed setting up the camera on a 
tripod near the nest with a string attached to the shutter 
release. He recounted a painful episode when he was placing 
a camera to photograph a Southern Boobook nest about five 
metres up in a tree and the adult attacked him, burying its 
claws in his back. Photographing large raptors often involved 
hiring tubular steel scaffolding to build towers and hides at the 
level of the treetops. His photographs of one of these 
amazingly tall constructions illustrated the risks people were 
prepared to take to obtain their pictures. Trevor was one of 
the pioneering bird-banders in the region. Apart from banding 
White-faced Storm-Petrels at Mud Islands, he also undertook 
a long-term banding project on the Flame Robins at the You 
Yangs. 


In the 1940s and 1950s there were no Geelong-based natural 
history clubs, and so Trevor and his friends regularly drove to 
Melbourne for Bird Observers Club meetings at the museum. 
There he met Fred Smith, Ken Simpson, Laurie O'Connor, 
Ralph Kenyon and Marc Gottsch, all prominent Melbourne 
bird-watchers. After the meetings, they used to discuss birds 
at Raffles cafe, one of the first in the city to offer a bottomless 
cup of coffee. 


Other favourite birding spots were Reedy Lake, Lake 
Connewarre and Mud Islands. For about 25 years starting in 
the mid 1950s, the Bird Observers Club held regular camps 
on Mud Islands, usually on the Australia Day weekend. 
Trevor's pictures of the camps recorded the changes in the 
vegetation over the years as the sand shifted. Counts and 
banding of nesting White-faced Storm-Petrels and their chicks 
were regularly undertaken on Mud Islands and studies of this 
bird population continue to this day. 


Extract from The Sense of Wonder, by Rachel Carson 1965 


Other areas where Trevor has noticed changing bird 
populations include Lake Borrie in the Western Treatment 
Plant, and the You Yangs. Local bird-watchers were 
disappointed when the sewage outfall at Black Rocks was 
moved offshore and the Giant-Petrels and other seabirds it 
attracted moved with it (see report on January meeting). 
Deep Creek near Torquay was a favourite birding spot. With 
increasing settlement and clearing, the Speckled Warblers 
and Buff-rumped Thornbills he recorded there have since 
disappeared. Trevor, Duncan Mackenzie and Tom Fletcher 
worked to extend and improve the nesting site of Pied 
Cormorants on Bird Rock off Point Lillias. Local fishermen 
sabotaged their efforts and few chicks were raised, but the 
cormorants soon moved to Lake Borrie, where they nested 
successfully until the dead trees in the lake rotted and fell 
down. Fairy Tern breeding has become rare because of 
habitat disturbance and harassment by Silver Gulls. Plains 
Wanderers have only been very sporadically recorded since 
the 1960s, and Bush Stone-curlews disappeared from the 
Bellarine Peninsula after the early 1990s. Grey-crowned 
Babblers are no longer seen south of the Divide and are 
threatened in Victoria. The Orange-bellied Parrot is rare and 
endangered but Trevor thinks it might survive because of the 
captive breeding efforts. 


Other bird species have increased. Cape Barren Geese now 
breed in areas where they did not occur before. In the early 
1900s, Magpie Geese became locally extinct, but they have 
re-established themselves after re-introduction and some 
assisted breeding. Galahs, Long-billed Corellas and Crested 
Pigeons have markedly increased in recent years, commonly 
using agricultural land. Cattle Egrets are self-introduced. 
Trevor considers that the Black-shouldered Kite is now more 
common than before; Belcher had very few records of this 
species. Nesting Caspian Terns have thrived at Mud Islands 
since the 1950s, and Crested Terns began nesting there in 
the early 1960s. Some increases are not so welcome. New 
Holland Honeyeaters were not common when Trevor began 
recording birds, but are now the dominant honeyeaters in 
Geelong, apparently displacing White-plumed Honeyeaters in 
some urban areas. Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos are now 
common in Geelong, but this may not be a good sign. They 
may have moved to the suburbs because of loss of their 
feeding habitat in the Otway Ranges. 


Trevor is optimistic about the overall picture for birds in the 
Geelong area. Although there have been losses, the number 
of species in the area has increased during his time of 
observing. Awareness of birdlife and the environment in 
general is greater among the public, and the numbers and 
competence of bird-watchers in Geelong and Australia has 
markedly increased over the years. 





'l sincerely believe that for the child, and for the parent seeking to guide him, it is not half so important to know as to feel. If 
facts are the seeds that later produce knowledge and wisdom, then the emotions and the impressions of the senses are 
the fertile soil in which the seeds must grow. The years of early childhood are the time to prepare the soil. Once the 


emotions have been aroused — a sense of the beautiful, the excitement of the new and the unknown, a feeling of 
sympathy, pity, admiration or love — then we wish for knowledge about the subject of our emotional response. Once 
found, it has lasting meaning. It is more important to pave the way for the child to want to know than to put him on a diet of 
facts he is not ready to assimilate. ' 





Submitted by Jo Heatlie 
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Anglesea excursion 
21 October 2006 


...Winston Huggins 


he first site visited was on Forest Road, approximately 100 m_ Banksia, flowering of annuals and perennials with the surprising 


north of Gundrys Road. The site is along a not-very-well- 


defined path which would normally only take 10 minutes. This is 


a good example of the plant diversity that can occur in a fairly 


small heathland location. 


The second site, Elizabeth Street Reserve, is bounded by the 
Ocean Road, Betleigh and Elizabeth Streets. The area examined 
was burnt in autumn 2006. The plants noted showed regrowgth 
from rootstock, woody shrubs, e.g. Banksia marginata Silver 


Genus 
Ferns 
Lindsaea 
Pteridium 
Grasses 
* Aira 
Austodanthonia 
Austrostipa 
*Briza 
Hemarthria 
*Paspalum 
Pentapogon 
Themeda 
Sedges Rushes etc. 
*Cyperus 
Gahnia 
Gahnia 
Hypolaena 
Juncus 
Juncus 
Lepidosperma 
Lepidosperma 
Lepidosperma 
Schoenus 
Tricostularia 
Lily Iris Grasstrees 
Arthropodium 
Bulbine 
Burchardia 
Chamaescilla 
Dianella 
Lomandra 
Lomandra 
Patersonia 
Xanthorrhoea 
Xanthorrhoea 
Orchids 
Caladenia 
Caladenia 
Corunastylis 
Corunastylis 
Microtis 
Prasophyllum 
Pterostylis 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Thelymitra 
Dicots 
Acacia 
Acacia 
Acacia 
Acacia 
Acrotriche 
Allocasuarina 


Species 


linearis 
esculentum 


cupaniana 

setacea 

semibarbata 

maxima 

uncinata var. uncinata 
dilatatum 

quadrifidus var. quadrifidus 
triandra 


tenellus 

radula 

sp. filum? sieberiana?) 
Jastigiata 


procerus 
canescens 
filiforme 
laterale 
breviculmis 
pauciflora 


strictum 

bulbosa 

umbellata 

corymbosa var. corymbosa 
admixta 

filiformis ssp. coriacea 
longifolia 

Jragilis 

australis 

caespitosa 


pusilla 
tentaculata 
ciliata 
morrisii 
parviflora 
sp .aff. odoratum 
tasmanica 
aristata 
brevifolia 
carnea 
flexuosa 
ixioides 
pallidiflora 
pauciflora 
peniculata 
rubra 

X merraniae 


myrtifolia 

suaveolens (seedlings) 
verniciflua 

verticillata 

serrulata 

misera 
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abundace of Stylidium granineum Grass Trigger Plant. 


The group then went to ANGAIR Office, using their facilities for 


the lunch break. 


Family 


Lindsaeaceae 
Dennstaedtiaceae 


Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 
Poaceae 


Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Restionaceae 
Juncaceae 
Juncaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 
Cyperaceae 


Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Liliaceae 
Iridaceae 
Xanthorrhoeaceae 
Xanthorrhoeaceae 


Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 
Orchidaceae 


Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Mimosaceae 
Epacridaceae 
Casuarinaceae 





The third site was the revegetation of a drainage line adjacent to 
the Ambulance Station in McMillan Street, Anglesea which had 
been carried out by ANGAIR and othe groups including 
volunteers. 


Common Name 


Screw-fern 
Bracken 


Hairgrass 
Spear-grass 


Quaking Grass 
Matgrass 

Paspalum 

Five-awned Speargrass 
Kangaroo Grass 


Tiny Sedge 
Thatch Saw-sedge 


Tassel Rope-rush 


Tall Rush 

Hoary Rapier-sedge 
Common Rapier-edge 
Variable Sword-sedge 
Matted Bog-rush 
Needle Bog-rush 


Chocolate Lily 
Bulbine Lily 
Milkmaids 

Blue Squill 

Flax-lily 

Wattle Mat-rush 
Spiny-headed Mat-rush 
Short Purple-flag 
Austral Grass-tree 


Tiny Fingers 

Mantis Orchid 

Fringed Midge Orchid 
Bearded Midge Orchid 
Slender Onion Orchid 
Leek Orchid 

Southern Bearded Greenhood 
Great Sun Orchid 
Peppertop Sun Orchid 
Pink Sun Orchid 

Twisted Sun Orchid 
Spotted Sun Orchid 
Pale-flowered Sun Orchid 
Slender Sun Orchid 

Trim Sun Orchid 

Salmon Sun Orchid 
Merran's Sun Orchid 


Myrtle Wattle 

Sweet Wattle 

Varnish Daisy Bush 
Prickly Moses 
Honeypots 

Western Dwarf Sheoak 


Dicots (cont.) 
Allocasuarina 
Argentipallium 
Astroloma 
Banksia 
Brachyscome 
Bursaria 
Cassytha 
Cassytha 
*Chrysanthemoides 
Chrysocephalum 
Chrysocephalum 
Clematis 
Correa 

Correa 
Dillwynia 
Dillwynia 
Dillwynia 
Drosera 
Epacris 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Eucalyptus 
Exocarpus 
Gompholobium 
Gonocarpus 
Goodenia 
Goodenia 
Hakea 
Helichrysum 
Hibbertia 
Hibbertia 

* Hypochoeris 
Indigofera 
Isopogon 
Ixodia 
Lasiopetalum 
Leptorhynchos 
Leptospermum 
Leptospermum 
Leptospermum 
Leptospermum 
Leucophyta 
Leucopogon 
Mazus 
Melaleuca 
Melaleuca 
Olearia 
Olearia 
Olearia 
Olearia 
Ozothamnus 
Ozothamnus 
Persoonia 
Pimelea 
Pimelea 
Pimelea 
Pimelea 
Platylobium 
Pomaderris 
Pomaderris 
Prostanthera 
Pultenaea 
Pultenaea 
Pultenaea 
Rhagodia 
Sphaerolobium 
Spyridium 
Spyridium 
Stackhousia 
Stylidium 
Tetratheca 
Viminaria 
Xanthosia 


sp. 

obtusifolia 

humifusum 

marginata 

multifida 

spinosa 

glabella 

pubescens 

monilifera ssp. monilifera 
apiculatum 
semipapposum 
microphylla 

alba var.alba 

reflexa 

cinerascens 
glaberrima 

sericea 

peltata ssp. auriculata 
impressa 

obliqua 

ovata 

viminalis ssp. cygnetensis 
willisii ssp. falciformis 
sp. (obliqua?) 
cupressiformis 
ecostatum 

tetragynus 

geniculata 

ovata 

ulicina 

scorpioides 

riparia 

sericea var. sericea 
radicata 

australis 

ceratophyllus 
achillaeoides ssp. alata 
baueri 

squamatus ssp. squamatus 
continentale 

lanigerum 

myrsinoides 

scoparium 

brownii 

virgatus 

pumilio 

lanceolata 

squarrosa 

axillaris 

pannosa ssp. cardiophylla 
ramulosa var. ramulosa 
teretifolia 

ferrugineus 

turbinatus 

juniperina 

(glauca?) 

humilis 

octophylla 

phylicoides 
obtusangulum 
ferruginea 

paniculosa ssp. paralia 
nivea 

daphnoides 

humilis 

scabra 

candolleana 

minus 

parvifolium 


vexilliferum var. vexilliferum 


monogyna 
armeria 
ciliata 
juncea 
huegelii 


Casuarinaceae 
Asteraceae 
Epacridaceae 
Proteaceae 
Asteraceae 
Pittosporaceae 
Lauraceae 
Lauraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Ranunculaceae 
Rutaceae 
Rutaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Droseraceae 
Epacridaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Santalaceae 
Fabaceae 
Haloragaceae 
Goodeniaceae 
Goodeniaceae 
Proteaceae 
Asteraceae 
Dilleniaceae 
Dilleniaceae 
Asteraceae 
Fabaceae 
Proteaceae 
Asteraceae 
Sterculiaceae 
Asteraceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Asteraceae 
Epacridaceae 
Scrophulariaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Myrtaceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Asteraceae 
Proteaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 
Thymelaeaceae 
Fabaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Lamiaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Fabaceae 
Chenopodiaceae 
Fabaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Rhamnaceae 
Stackhousiaceae 
Stylidiaceae 
Tremandraceae 
Fabaceae 
Apiaceae 


Blunt Everlasting 
Cranberry Heath 
Silver Banksia 
Cut-leaf Daisy 

Sweet Bursaria 
Slender Dodder-laurel 
Downy Dodder-laurel 
Boneseed 

Common Everlasting 
Clustered Everlasting 
Small-leafed Clematis 
White Correa 
Common Correa 
Grey Parrot-pea 
Smooth Parrot-pea 
Showy Parrot-pea 
Tall Sundew 
Common Heath 
Messmate 

Swamp Gum 

Manna Gum 

Shining Peppermint 
(Juvenile leaves only) 
Cherry Ballart 
Dwarf Wedge-pea 
Common Raspwort 
Bent Goodenia 

Hop Goodenia 

Furze Hakea 

Button Everlasting 
Erect Guinea-flower 
Silky Guinea-flower 
Cat's Ear 

Austral Indigo 
Horny Cone-bush 
Ixodia 

Velvet-bush 

Scaly Buttons 
Prickly Teatree 
Woolly Teatree 
Heath Teatree 
Manuka 

Cushion Bush 
Common Beard-heath 
Swamp Mazus 
Moonah 

Scented Paperbark 
Coast Daisy-bush 
Velvet Daisy-bush 
Twiggy Daisy Bush 
Cypress Daisy Bush 
Tree Everlasting 


Prickly Geebung 


Common Rice-flower 
Woolly Rice-flower 
Heath Rice-flower 
Common Flat-pea 
Rusty Pomaderris 
Coastal Pomaderris 
Snowy Mint-bush 
Large-leaf Bush-pea 
Dwarf Bush-pea 
Rough Bush-pea 
Seaberry Saltbush 
Leafless Globe-pea 
Dusty Miller 
Winged Spyridium 
Creamy Candles 
Grass Trigger-plant 
Pink Bells 

Golden Spray 
Heath Xanthosia 


Met Nh NEE SS SG HNP Ce: Ket 


y 
1: Forest Rd N of Gundrys Rd, Anglesea, 2: Elizabeth St Reserve, Anglesea, 3: Plantation beside Ambulance Depot, McMillan St, Anglesea 
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Reptile report 


...Lorraine Phelan 


n the February Geelong Naturalist | requested sightings of snakes and other reptiles. Trevor Pescott has contributed all of his 
2006 sightings as well as those he has seen this year. | welcome any further records from members. 


Reptiles recorded by Trevor Pescott (TP) in 2006 


Marbled Gecko Christinus marmoratus 1 


Mainland Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 
Copperhead Austrelaps superbus 


Grass Skink Lampropholis guichenoti 
Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) Amphibolurus muricatus 


Common Blue-tongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides 
Eastern Brown Snake Pseudonaja textilis 
Mainland Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 


Blotched Blue-tongue Lizard Tiliqua nigrolutea 


Mainland Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 


Common Blue-tongue Lizard Tiliqua scincoides 


Eastern Three-lined Skink Acritoscincus duperreyi 
Mainland Tiger Snake Notechis scutatus 


19.01.06 Geelong. Driving down La Trobe Terrace at 
10.45 am, a hot, sunny day, | was surprised to 
see a gecko on the windscreen. It survived the 
trip, and dropped off the car when | was back 
in Belmont. We have a small population of them 
in Belmont, so | assume it got onto the car the 
night before. 

Yaugher. A large specimen killed on the Forrest- 
Barwon Downs Road, 12.30 pm. 

Moolap Saltworks, basking on bank between 
ponds, 11.00 am. 

Anakie Gorge, 11.00 am. 

Sheoaks Road, Sheoaks. A dead specimen 
found under a wood stack. 

14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, disturbed when 
gardening 2.00 pm. 

Little River township, c1 m long, killed on road, 
11.30 am, hot day. 

Yaugher. c60 cm long, came to my garden 
when | was watering the plants, 3.00 pm. 
Yaugher, a large specimen near the house, 
4.00 pm. 


21.01.06 
06.02.06 


02.05.06 
20.07.06 


19.09.06 
18.10.06 
05.11.06 


30.12.06 


22.01.07 On Barwon Bridge abutment at Belmont Common; 
being harassed by Willie Wagtail, 1.30 pm, sunny 
day 

Road-killed on Ballan Road east of Ballarat 
railway crossing, 4.30 pm, sunny day. 

Reedy Lake-Lower Barwon 

Otway Ranges, Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road 


between Thompson Tk and Kaangalang Rd. 


08.02.07 


16.02.07 
18.02.07 





Balyang Sanctuary—a work in progress 


espite the sporadic rain over the last month, work on 
‘reinventing’ Balyang Sanctuary is continuing. 


D 


It looks like a disaster zone at the present time, but | am assured 


there is order in the chaos. The result of this extraordinary face- 
lift should be an excellent wetland. 


A long earthern bank, or berm, parallel to Shannon Avenue is 
roughly in place, while the general dredging and removal of a 
huge accumulation of silt is continuing. One of the most 
important issues in the project is the protection of the island. It 
will not be much altered except for the re-shaping of the shore 
after the rock banks have been removed. However a severe 


... [revor Pescott 


infestation of boxthorn beneath the trees where the cormorants 
have nested is being—or has already been—removed, and this 
work is a serious concern. While | do not believe there was any 
option but to remove the bushes which were several metres tall 
and had choked out any other under-storey, their value to the 
cormorants was unknown. We do not know whether the boxthorn 
contributed to the birds' sense of security by preventing predator 
approach, or served as a useful windbreak. Replanting with 
many more paperbarks as well as preventing the re-infestation 
by boxthorn must be treated as a priority, and undertaken as 
soon as possible. Only after the work has been completed, and 
the lake refills, will we Know whether the cormorants will return. 


Darter dramas 


uesday 20 February, beautiful day, an hour to spare, so | 

took my folding chair and binoculars to the river bank at 
Balyang Sanctuary to observe the nesting Darters. They started 
nesting in November and are still going strong. One nest with 
three or four beautiful chicks being alternately fed and brooded 
by a male; two very active fledglings being fed from time to time 
by another male (Seemed to be a painful operation for dad!); a 
group of five adults and immatures roosting and preening in a 
leafy tree; and two nests with birds sitting—one right out in the 
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...Polly Cutcliffe 


open, and another almost hidden (and previously used) nest. 
These two nests indicate that there will be plenty of activity for a 
few weeks to come. 


Early last year my daughter and | witnessed a charming little 


scenario—male on nest, female in a nearby tree plucked a small 

sprig of leaves, swam with it to the nest, climbed up and placed it 
on the edge of the nest, the male vacated the nest and she took 

over. 


The management of Lake Connewarre 
Dr John Sherwood, General Meeting, 6 February 2007 


Synopsis 

John Sherwood 
looked at issues 
arising from a 
project which 
examines the 
current 
environmental flow 
needs of Lake 
Connewarre and 
the Barwon estuary 
complex. 


A conceptional 
model for this 
complex involves 
many interacting 
processes including 
an examination of 
geological history, 
water exchange, 
wind and 
environmental 
flows. 





K : 
SS ae 


Definition of an estuary 

This is a partially enclosed body of water 
which is permanently or periodically open 
to the sea. The Barwon Estuary is one of 
the unusual ones in western Victoria in 
that it probably has never been closed by 
a sand bar. 


The Barwon estuary complex 
This contains a considerable number of 
hydrological elements which are 
significantly different. The upstream limit of 
the estuary is at the Upper Breakwater 
which was built in 1839 after European 
occupation with the purpose of preventing 
saltwater from getting into the Geelong 
water supply. Prior to European 
occupation the Barwon estuary extended 
to Buckley Falls. In the 1890s, following 
the construction of the Lower Breakwater, 
Reedy Lake was converted into a 
predominately freshwater lake system. 
Today, the only true estuarine parts of the 
complex are the smaller part of the river 
below the lower breakwater, Lake 
Connewarre and the lower Barwon river. 


The extensive swamp systems that 
surround Lake Connewarre should not be 
overlooked, as some parts are of 
international significance as bird habitat 
and comprise wetland systems which are 
either predominantly saltwater or 
predominantly freshwater. Various 
regulating activities have been applied to 
Hospital Swamp and Reedy Lake to keep 
these regions essentially as freshwater 
systems and a barrier was constructed to 
prevent the Barwon river from overflowing 
the saltwater swamp systems. 






Barwon Estuary system. 2000 community Landsat (Source: NASA, USA). 


Despite the highly altered system the 
region has managed to maintain quite 
significant environmental values and, in 
particular, the maintenance of wildlife 
habitat. A particular tribute is given to the 
Field and Game Association which has put 
considerable effort towards the 
maintaining of a healthy freshwater system 
since the construction of the Lower 
Breakwater. As a result of the 2005 
environmental flows study, consideration 
was given to the water needs not only of 
the open water sections of Lake 
Connewarre but also to the wetland 
systems. 


Geological History 

About 20 000 years ago, sea level was 
about 140 metres below today’s level 
when the Earth was in the grip of a very 
serious Ice Age. The Bass Strait region of 
today was dry land and the Barwon River 
would have flowed about 70 km further out 
from a flat coastal plain until it met the 
ocean. 


The present position of Lake Connewarre 
would have then been the mid-level 
reaches of a freshwater stream which 
would have been cutting a deep valley and 
a meandering course down to sea level at 
that time. 


As the Earth warmed up and the ice 
sheets in the Northern Hemisphere and 
Antarctica melted, the sea level rose and 
about 6000 years ago the sea flooded 
back and the area around the present 
Lake Connewarre was probably all open 
water and quite deep. Since that time the 


n 
3 4 estuary has 
gradually filled up 
with sediment. In 
the last 5000 years 
the estuary has 
become a net 
receiver of sediment 
and therefore what 
was once an open 
river valley has 
become choked in 
many parts of its 
structure. Today’s 
condition of the 
Barwon estuary is 
mostly a function of 
geological events 
with little human 
interference except 
for the last 150 
years where 
humans have 
accelerated the 
process of filling in 
the estuary area 
with sediment. 





Salinity of the Barwon estuary 
There is a range of salinity levels from 
above that of seawater to the very low salt 
content of freshwater. The estuary is a 
mixing zone of freshwater and saltwater. 
The freshwater input to estuaries needs to 
be considered. The rivers of Western 
Victoria, such as the Glenelg and Barwon, 
show a highly bi-modal flow pattern. 
Through the summer/autumn period the 
average flow is generally low compared 
with a much higher average flow in the 
winter/spring period. During the large 
freshwater floods saltwater might be 
flushed right out of the estuary for several 
weeks at a time. When these floods 
recede, saltwater moves up into the 
estuary as far as it can go and in the 
Barwon it is obstructed. Research at 
Deakin University has shown that this acts 
as a trigger for breeding in a whole range 
of estuarine organisms from microscopic 
plankton to large predators like fish and 
water birds. 


Tidal data is collected to show the range of 
water levels at various parts of the estuary. 
Close to the coast there are considerable 
oceanic tides as seawater comes in and 
out. Closer to Lake Connewarre, e.g. at 
Tait Point, the average tidal range is very 
small (about 10 cm) and even less further 
up the river due to frictional effects. 
Basically the saltwater in the estuary 
moves up and back twice a day. A 
spectacular feature of the lower Barwon 
below Lake Connewarre is the movement 


Continued on next page... 
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and exchange of high volumes of water in 
each tide cycle. The volume of water that 
flows in and out per tide (i.e. the tidal 
prism), is almost the same as the volume 
in the lower Barwon. In the course of a day 
almost the entire volume of the lower 
Barwon system is exchanged. Since the 
waters of the lower Barwon are not often 
still, the mixing of freshwater and seawater 
is virtually complete at all water levels. The 
salt content at any point of the lower 
Barwon is almost constant except that it is 
slightly more salty near the river mouth 
than upstream. In the case of Lake 
Connewarre, about a quarter of its water is 
exchanged on each tidal cycle, which 
equates to most of the lake water being 
exchanged in less than a week. In a region 
north of Lake Connewarre the lake acts as 
a 'mini' ocean. The tide that goes up and 
down each day generates a pulse of 
saltwater that goes up the lower Barwon to 
the lower Breakwater. Because there is 
less energy in the 'ocean' of Lake 
Connewarre compared to the ocean of 
Bass Strait, the saltwater flows upstream 
in a very gentle manner and it forms what 
is called a salt wedge. In a section above 
Lake Connewarre the water is highly 
stratified with freshwater on the top and 
saltwater on the bottom. Sometimes the 
saltwater loses all its oxygen content and it 
becomes anoxic which is bad for most 
organisms as they are unable to live in 
regions devoid of oxygen. 


It is recognised that in the Barwon estuary 
there is a hydro-dynamic cycle which is a 
pattern which all estuaries show. Winter 
floods wash most of the saltwater out of 
the estuary including the saltwater sitting 
in the riverine section of Lake Connewarre. 
Sometimes the entire lake and the lower 
Barwon might be fresh as well. As floods 
recede, saltwater moves back up into the 
estuary in late spring and then it tends to 
remain there. The amount of water 
exchanged is high in the lower Barwon, 
but less in Lake Connewarre and very low 
in the upper parts of the estuary. 


Oyster Shells 

There are no oysters living in Lake 
Connewarre today as a result of floods 
that sometimes subject the environment to 
freshwater for many weeks. Freshwater 
causes oysters to shut up and if they lose 
their energy reserves for too long they 
starve to death. However, in the past, over 
a considerable area of Lake Connewarre a 
reef structure had been created, largely by 
the deposition of oyster shells. It has been 
discovered that just below the mud are 
large numbers of oyster shells with many 
bi-valves still attached to one another. This 
indicates that oysters died at that place. If 
these shells had been subjected to the 
force of river currents they would have 
been split apart. When the reef was 
thriving there must have been a much 
greater saltwater influence. When the sea 
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rose after the end of the Ice Age this would 
have been a deeper system. At that time 
the tidal exchange would have been much 
more efficient and Lake Connewarre 
would have been a strongly marine 
environment. Edmund Gill published a 
paper describing an aboriginal midden 
where oysters would have been collected 
and eaten. These oysters shells are now 
about 5000 years old and the oysters they 
contained would have been eaten at the 
area now known as Campbells Point. In 
about 5000 years no sediment has 
accumulated in the water of that particular 
area. 


Changes in Lake Connewarre 
since 1800 


The first available map was produced in 
1863 by Daintree. It shows the features of 
Lake Connewarre, Reedy Lake and the 
lower Barwon channel. This channel was 
as narrow as it is today and there were 
salt-marsh areas on the sides of the 
channel. Reedy Lake was a small body of 
water and prior to works carried out in the 
1930s (which diverted part of the Barwon 
flow), the lake would have dried up 
regularly. 


Since the 1860s some of the former open 
water areas are now dry land some of 
which contain lignum vegetation with some 
of this land used for livestock grazing. It 
seems undeniable that from the 1860s 
until to day there has been considerable 
sedimentation in Lake Connewarre. In the 
1890s it was reported that the average 
depth of water in Lake Connewarre was 
about 7 ft, whereas a geologist, Alan 
Coolson who surveyed the lake in the 
1930s recorded a depth of about 3 ft. In 
1987 the water depth was only slightly less 
than 3 ft with other areas much lower. 


Recent research into changes in the tidal 
channel in the lower Barwon and the 
positions of islands, involving a study of 
aerial pictures taken between 1947 and 
2001, has shown that there has not been a 
dramatic change in the positions of the 
channel and the island areas over all those 
years. The cause of the great increase in 
sedimentation of Lake Connewarre 
appears to result from the gold mining 
activity in the Ballarat region, where in the 
mid to late 1800s, a huge amount of 
mining spoil was dumped into Yarrowee 
Creek. There have been estimates of huge 
quantities of sand being washed down that 
creek into Lake Connewarre. As the water 
velocity drops the suspended load of sand 
from the river water is deposited into Lake 
Connewarre where the water is relatively 
still. 


Studies of suspended solids in 


the Lake Connewarre system 
These were done in the 1980s and 1990s 
at a number of different stations. The 


results of these studies showed that the 
suspended solid load in Lake Connewarre 
was generally much higher than the 
stations all around it. 


The reason that Reedy Lake is full of 
reeds and much of Lake Connewarre is 
devoid of reeds is linked to the differences 
in exposure to wind. With most of the wind 
coming from the SW and NE directions 
much of Lake Connewarre (which includes 
the area of the oyster beds) is subjected to 
wave motion which moves sediment in 
both directions which means that these 
areas are swept clean. Another factor of 
the constant sweeping of the sediment 
load in the water is the reduction in light 
penetration which would impede the 
establishment and growth of plants. 


Future of Lake Connewarre and 
the Barwon estuary complex 


and the management needs 

It is realised that the environmental flows 
of rivers are not necessarily the same as 
the flows of estuaries. For a long time it 
was assumed that if there were correct 
flows in a river, then this would be correct 
for the estuary as well. This is not 
necessarily always the case because the 
behaviour of rivers and estuaries are 
considerably different. A river is a one-way 
conduit, whereas an estuary system is 
very complex where water goes 
backwards and forwards regularly and 
moves around in various ways. The two 
regimes support quite different plant and 
animal communities. In order to survive, 
organisms living in estuaries need to be 
very adaptable to withstand variations in 
salinity. Lake Connewarre can be 
freshwater many weeks of the year and 
then have varying salinity depending on 
the volume of freshwater coming down 
and the strength of marine tides. Most 
organisms normally living in freshwater or 
normally in saltwater, cannot tolerate 
considerable changes in salinity 
conditions. 


Pearson and colleagues in 2002 produced 
a list of 16 processes that needed to be 
understood before predictions could be 
made about environmental flows of 
estuaries. Of particular relevance to Lake 
Connewarre are: 

e The extended durations of elevated 
salinity in the upper to middle estuary 
which adversely affects 
sensitive flora. 

If the river flow is wrong in the low-flow 

time of the year, a salinity regime might be 

created in the upper reaches of the 
estuary which disadvantages estuarine 
organisms. If there are inadequate 
summer flows of freshwater, the exchange 
between salty and freshwater is reduced 
and this would alter the birds that might go 

there. Some plants might die, e.g 

mangroves, sea weed and sea grass. If 


the flow into Lake Connewarre were 
severely reduced, there is a risk of 
creating conditions that are favourable to 
some organisms to move upstream. 
e Reduced channel maintenance 
processes 
One important effect from high floods is 
that they pick up sediment and transport it 
out of the estuary into the ocean. As Lake 
Connewarre is a natural sediment trap, we 
really need big winter floods to come down 


salinity went up close to that of seawater. 
In times of severe drought, measurements 
have shown a salinity in Lake Connewarre 
of some 50% above that of seawater as a 
result of shallowness and high evaporation 
(a condition which is currently occurring in 
the Coorong of SA). Some organisms 
cannot tolerate this level of salinity. To 
combat this environmental flows of 
freshwater are essential. 

e Measures to predict environmental 


water and then adequate summer/autumn 
flows to maintain estuarine circulation. At 
the present time, the Barwon estuary is not 
considered to be greatly under threat. 
However, the Barwon is recognised as 
basically over-allocated and there should 
be no new water diversions. In the middle 
of summer, when everyone needs more 
water, is the time when the estuary system 
is going to be under the greatest stress. It 
is recommended in the study of 


to pick up some of that deposited sediment flows 


and keep it moving out to sea. 


Salinity surveys were carried out from 
1982 to 1984 from conductivity 
measurements. It was shown that in 1982, 
which was an El Nino drought period, the 
winter salinity in Lake Connewarre was 
quite high. With high rainfall in 1983 the 
conductivity dropped to very low values for 
about 6 months. As the floods receded the 


In general, since not enough is known 
about estuaries, there is a need to ensure 
that the amount of water removed from 
rivers is limited so that there is minimum 
disturbance to the natural hydro-dynamic 
cycle of the estuary. Key events must still 
happen i.e some flooding and adequate 
water to prevent hyper-salinity. In western 
Victorian estuaries the key features are 
winter flows enough to flush out the salt 


environmental flows that, in winter the flow 
in the Barwon should be at least 600 
megalitres a day. 


Deborah Evans gave a vote of thanks to 
the speaker. 


Environment Victoria has an ‘Eel 
Reference Group' page on their website 


http:/Awww.envict.org.au/inform.php? 
menu=7 
Dave King 





Out and about 


Moths around the house 

| did not see many Bogong Moths in the house this season. They 
usually call in on their way to summertime snoozing in cool caves 
in the high country. 


| did find a lovely grey-patterned moth on the car door one 
morning in early December. Had it been on a eucalypt trunk 
where it belonged, | probably would have missed it. We identified 
it by its white underside, decorated with red and black stripes. It 





Red-lined Geometrid Crypsiphona ocultaria 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





Red-lined Geometrid Crypsiphona ocultaria, underside 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


...Valda Dedman 


was the Red-lined Geometrid Crypsiphona ocultaria. Its looper 
caterpillar is bluish-green, fleshy, hairless, pointed at both ends 
and difficult to see on the eucalypt leaves where it feeds. It is 
usually found in autumn and early winter and may disguise itself 
by sticking out straight like a green twig with a yellow stripe along 
the side, just like a stem catching the light. 


The patch of green under the lemon tree 

What hardy plant was this, surviving when all garden watering 
was banned? Without water, most grass was frizzling under the 
relentless sun, but this was a shady spot. | encouraged its growth 
with grey water and it began to spread. When it sent up a seed 
head that bent earthwards in a graceful arc, | knew | had a patch 
of Weeping Grass Microlaena stipoides, a native plant of the 
basalt plains that prefers shaded places. It grows on the south- 
facing slope above the Barwon River at Pollocksford. It does 
have pesky little two-pronged seeds that catch in socks and 
trouser ends, but | have a new respect for it. The same goes for 
Kidney Weed Dichondra repens that grows under the back steps. 
It too likes a bit of moisture and shade and | no longer pull it out 
of garden beds. I'm also watching a plant that has just popped up 
in the front garden. It looks very like Nodding Saltbush Ejnadia 
nutans, a very tough and widespread scrambling Australian 
plant. It will grow round tree trunks and up over fences if it gets 
the chance, fall gracefully over banks or grow as a ground cover. 
It grows on Belmont Common. 


I'm also looking with new eyes at Wood-sorrel, but l'm not sure if 
the pretty little creeping plants coming up in cracks and pots are 
weeds or natives. | may have two separate species. The experts 
have trouble with them too. Oxalis perennans is the indigene and 
O. corniculata the immigrant, which may have arrived here by 
1803. John Lewin painted a watercolour of it for his collection of 
Botanical Sketches of Australian Plants 1803-1808. Both 
species have tiny yellow flowers and deeply incised trifoliate 
leaves. The caterpillars of the Small Copper Butterfly Lucia 
limbaria, scarce in Victoria, feed on Wood-sorrels, and are 
attended by small black ants, /ndomryrmex sp. Small Coppers 
pupate at the base of the food plant, but I'm unlikely to find them 
in my suburban garden. They are butterflies of the grasslands. 


More about that butterfly on the club badge 


The Small Ant-blue Butterfly Acrodipsas myrmecophila has been 
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recorded from widely-dispersed sites in eastern and northern 
Australia, but is not often seen. From observations at Mt Piper 
near Broadford, we know that the males ‘hilltop’ in small numbers 
in the early afternoon on warm, calm sunny days at the end of 
spring. They establish territories and wait for a newly emerged 
female to come fluttering above the tallest eucalypt. After a very 
brief courtship flight together, the female settles on the tree's 
outer foliage about eight metres from the ground and partly 
opens her wings. The male joins her, mating occurs and the 
female closes her wings. 


Now my question is, where did the Ocean Grove butterflies 
hilltop? Was it Mt Bellarine, the only high spot on the Bellarine 
Peninsula? With the invasion of tall human-built structures on top 
and the clearing of vegetation, would Small Ant-blue Butterflies 
ever consider mating there, even if they were successfully re- 
introduced to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve? The ants are 
back; is this enough? Is it worth a try? 


Small clusters of 10-20 white, mandarin-shaped eggs are laid in 
November on trees or dead wood (often Golden Wattle) near a 
Coconut Ant Papyrus nitidus nest. The ants build a byre over 
them and constantly inspect them and when the larvae hatch the 
ants take them inside the nest where they spend their entire life. 
They even pupate inside the nest. The ants appear very 
solicitous of the slug-like caterpillars, which suck fluids from the 
ant brood. They are carnivorous. It seems a strange association. 
There must be some reward for the ants. Do they produce sweet 
honeydew for the ants, or just clean up the nest of dead ant 
larvae? Or is it just a case of caterpillar trickery? 


Small Ant-blue Butterflies have been successfully reared in 
captivity. In October 1969 W N B Quick removed a colony of ants 
and several Ant-blue pupae from Ocean Grove. Quick's 
observations of the behaviour of the emergent adults taught us 
much about this species, but did he contribute to its local 
demise? A stump had earlier been taken by H. W. Davey about 
1947. At that time, Davey records, the Small Ant-blue and the 
Fiery Jewel Butterfly Hypochrysops ignita, which also has a 
symbiotic relationship with Coconut Ants, were common in 
Ocean Grove. He observed the Fiery Jewel caterpillars feeding 
on young Golden Wattles although they eat a wide range of other 
plants. They supply honeydew for their ant hosts and are not 
carnivorous. 


It is possible that other Coconut Ant colonies still survive locally. 
We have never systematically looked in remnant roadside 


Bird observations February 2007 


he extended drought has meant that some bird species have 

become scarcer as there is little food available. Less 
blossom on the trees and shrubs means less nectar, fewer 
insects and less seeds. Anecdotally, our members have noted an 
overall decline in population numbers of birds across the region. 


The dry conditions have led to a concentration of waterbirds in 
the remaining wetlands. An example of this was the 25 Black- 
fronted Dotterels seen on the Mid-week Bird Group outing to 
Lake Lorne and McCleods Waterholes in mid-February. The farm 
dams where they tend to congregate in pairs have all dried up. 
Some birds have received the message of rain in the north of 
Australia—the Freckled Duck have all left Lake Lorne. Many of 
the migratory waders have been gathering in very large flocks 
where there is suitable wetland habitat. 


The report by Tom Fletcher of a Square-tailed Kite is another 
example of changing conditions. These birds are rarely seen 
south of the Great Dividing Range. Tom managed to spot it on 
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vegetation. They were at Inverleigh Common, but the butterflies 
have not been recorded there. This could be merely an oversight; 
with wings folded Small Ant-blues are very cryptic at the best of 
times. Males could have hilltopped at Mount Moriac for instance. 


At Mount Piper, the last surviving Small Ant-blue site in Victoria, 
ants and butterfly larvae have colonised specially-designed 
artificial ant trap-nests. Dave King unsuccessfully relocated ant 
colonies from Inverleigh to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. He 
has since found Coconut Ants near where Jack Wheeler showed 
us nests back in the 1960s. Our special butterfly deserves our 
attention. What can we do about it? 
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... Barry Lingham 


two separate occasions. The Turquoise Parrot seen by Brian 
Hart at Durdidwarrah poses a question. This bird is rarely seen 
south of the Warby Range area and it may have shifted south 
because of the dry conditions. However, these parrots are 
popular cage birds and it could have been an escapee. The bird 
appeared ‘wild’ and another report of a parrot at the Werribee 
Treatment Plant adds to the evidence of the birds being out of 
range rather than escapees. 


The first report of swifts has been received, but they do not 
appear to be as numerous this year. Keep an eye out when you 
see an approaching cold front. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All records 
will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BH, Brian Hart; BL, Barry Lingham; 
DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, David Rantall; HP, Hugo Phillips; KDo, Keith 
Dowell; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; RLo, Richard Loyn; 
RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher 


Species 
Blue-billed Duck 


Musk Duck 


Chestnut Teal 
Pink-eared Duck 


Australasian Grebe 


Great Crested Grebe 


Great Cormorant 
Little Egret 


Great Egret 
Square-tailed Kite 
Black Kite 

Collared Sparrowhawk 
Little Eagle 

Australian Hobby 
Spotless Crake 
Whimbrel 

Marsh Sandpiper 
Red-necked Stint 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Pied Oystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 
Double-banded Plover 
Fairy Tern 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Turquoise Parrot 
White-throated 


Needletail 
Sacred Kingfisher 


Rainbow Bee-eater 
Brown Treecreeper 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Scarlet Robin 


Spotted Quail-thrush 
Leaden Flycatcher 
Satin Flycatcher 


White-winged Triller 


Dusky Woodswallow 


Diamond Firetail 


European Goldfinch 


Date 
24/1 


8/2 
6/2 
23/1 
5/2 
22/1 
24/1 
10/2 


8/2 
10/2 


6/2 


8/2 


21/1 
7/2 
14/2 


8/2 
3/2 
8/2 
7/2 


8/2 
22/1 
8/2 
8/2 
8/2 
3/2 
8/2 
10/2 
31/1 
30/1 
8/2 
25/1 


30/1 


24/1 
28/1 


11/2 
25/1 
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Comments 
Durdidwarrah Reservoir, Brisbane Ranges 


Lake Connewarre delta, in river downstream of 
lake. 
St Augustines Lake, Highton, a pair. 


Swan Bay jetty 

St Augustines Lake, Highton 

Point Henry 

Durdidwarrah Reservoir, Brisbane Ranges 
Avalon Saltworks, 32 on pond, 7 on sea. 


Lake Connewarre delta 
Avalon Saltworks 


Queens Park, on rocks in river. One in same 
location on 8/2. 

Wallington, long square-cut tail, white underwing 
bullseye and long-fingered wings noted. 
Queenscliff 

Batesford 

Leopold, an immature female spent some time 
around the house, mainly chasing magpies. 

Red Gum Island 

Leopold, flew low over back yard. 

Queens Park Golf Course 

Long Point, Long Forest, walked in open on matted 
weed on creek pool for an hour. 

Lower Barwon River, on sand flats. 

Moolap Saltworks 

Lake Connewarre delta, of 3000 small waders 
present. 

Lake Connewarre delta, of 3000 small waders 
present. 

Lake Connewarre delta, a high number for here. 
Moolap Saltworks 

Lower Barwon River, a brown bird, on sand flats 
opposite caravan park. 

Avalon Saltworks, adults roosting on island in 
saltpan. 

Zillah Crawcour Reserve, Newtown, earliest record 
in 8 years. 

Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges, just off Ballan 
Rd. Able to be seen clearly. 

Point Addis 


Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges, in burnt 
woodland. 
Brisbane Ranges 


You Yangs west paddock 

Near Rowsley, in open grassy woodland of Yellow 
Box, fallen timber in farmland. Still present 30/1. A 
new location for observers. 

Gnarwarre Rd and Mt Pollock Rd, Gnarwarre 


Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges, streaked and 
speckled juveniles in burnt woodland. 

Aspera Track, N Brisbane Ranges, a pair. 
Durdidwarrah Rd, Brisbane Ranges 

Spring Creek Track, Brisbane Ranges, a female. 


Ironbark Basin 


Buckley Falls Park, including one juvenile. Five, 
including 2 juveniles, present on 1/2/07. None seen 
or heard since. 

Near Rowsley, breeding. 

Rowsley area, in grassy Yellow Box woodland. 
Stony Creek Reservoir, Brisbane Ranges 

Mt Pollock Rd, Gnarwarre, including many 
juveniles, in roadside trees on a windy day. 
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Plant Group 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 13 March 2007 


Neville Walsh, National Herbarium of Victoria, will 
present the Autumn 2007 Wider Geelong Flora Lecture. 
His subject will be 'Wet Forests of the Otways'. 


Please attend and bring a friend. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 22 March 2007 


"Manna Gum Park’, Modewarre 


Leaders: Hans and Pat Sreefkerk 


A great opportunity to visit a country property close to 
Geelong. Last year we recorded 36 species (and made 
the acquaintance of miniature donkeys and llamas!) 
Meet: 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds Shopping Centre 
carpark, Pioneer Road boundary, up from 
the service station OR 8.45 am at the 
Moriac Reserve (opposite the shop, close to 
the railway line) Melway 611 D8. 

About 12.30 

Morning tea 

Hans/Pat 5264 5235 or Polly 5244 0182 


Finish: 
Bring: 
Enquiries: 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday May 29 2007 


Unbowed: My Autobiography, 
Wangari Maathai 


The Eco Book Group meets on the 5th Tuesday 
whenever it occurs, at a member's house, to discuss 
books of environmental interest. Borrow or purchase the 
above book to read if you are interested, and come 
along. Contact Lorraine if you are purchasing because 
we get it at a discount price. 


Wangari Maathai is a Kenyan who won a Nobel Peace 
Prize for her work with the very successful Green Belt 

Movement that encourages women to plant trees near 
their villages. 


Contact Lorraine for venue details. Ph. 5243 0636 
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Excursion 


Please note that there is no excursion planned for March 
as members are invited to join the excusions at the 
SEANA Campout at Forrest. 


Those intending to join in must contact Dick Southcombe 
on 5243 3916 


Advance notice 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 26 April 2007 
Lake Elizabeth 


Leader: Barry Lingham 


Details in April Geelong Naturalist 
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'What drought?’ This daily visitor to our garden at 
Ocean Grove has decided the bird bath isn't just for 
the smaller birds. To drink, the Australian White Ibis 
turns his bill on the side, horizontal to the surface of 
the water. Affectionately we know him as 'Tip 
Turkey.' 





Tom Fletcher 
PS Male or female? Is that a short or long bill? 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
“ j Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
7 i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
A Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
y " Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
" ? Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
E : Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 











Coming events 


MARCH 2007 APRIL 2007 
4 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: Claire & AGM—Members Night 
Dennis Greenwell Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
6 General Meeting: Uncommon Plants of the Western Excursion: Bamgamie 
Otways—Geoff Beilby Leader: Grant Baverstock 
Mammal Group: Survey at the SEANA campout Bird Group: Lorikeets—Valda Dedman 
SEANA campout: Forrest (arranged by GFNC) Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Lake Elizabeth. 
Excursion: Central Otways (join SEANA excursions) Leader: Barry Lingham 
Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Wet Mammal trapping: Brush-tailed Phascogale survey in 
Forests—Neville Walsh Brisbane Ranges 
Bird Group: Birds of Eucalypt Plantations—Richard 
Loyn 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: 'Manna Gum Park’, 
Modewarre. Leaders: Hans and Pat Streefkerk 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


A Complete Guide to Reptiles of Australia, Steve Wilson and Gerry Swan, Reed New Holland, 2003. 

This guide has an account of almost all of Australia's 800 reptiles and includes a photo of each in its natural habitat, 
and a distribution map. There is an informative introduction for each family (crocodiles, turtles, geckos, skinks, 
dragons, lizards, goannas, blind snakes, pythons and snakes). Distinguishing features are picked out in bold text. 
Steve Wilson works at the Queensland Museum and Gerry Swan is a reptile consultant. 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 26 March, 2007. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details and a copy of 'Guidelines for Authors' phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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